





HE LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cow/fer. 
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PATTY'S LANDLADY. 


MISS PILKINGTON. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DAFT DAVIE,” ‘MATTHEW MORISON,” ETC 
CHAPTER Y. 
+ ha drawing-room floor, which was occupied by 
the Pilkingtons, and for which, and attend- 
ance, with the use of plate and linen—Mrs. Baigent 
was not bountiful with either, but how could she 
be expected to be ?—they paid only a pound a week 
as permanent lodgers, consisted of a small sitting- 
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room, the same dimensions as the one downstairs, 
and two still smaller bedrooms. Of these the dullest 
and scantiest furnished was Patty’s, who had trans- 
ferred every article of furniture that could add to her 
father’s comfort from it to his—the captain, who had 
scrutinised both rooms before making his election, 
not even raising the pretence of a remonstrance 
while she did so. His was in the front, just over the 
house door, and hers at the back, looking down upon 
the jut-to and the two bits of arid drying-ground 
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—— to the house and its neighbour, divided 
from each other here by a low brick wall. 

The drawing-room was furnished as most such 
apartments are in places like Poplar Road. It con- 
tained a couch and four imitation rosewood chairs, 
covered with an inexpensive but gaudy chintz; a 
small cabinet of the real wood, which, as well as the 
centre table, had probably been purchased as bar- 
gains at a sale; scanty crimson window-curtains and 
drapery—both they and their tarnished gilded cor- 
nices having evidently seen hard service before 
coming into the Baigents’ possession; the usual 
number of flimsy antimacassars on the couch and 
chair-backs, from which they were continually 
slipping, to the captain’s disgust, who called them 
rags; and cheap china vases and nick-nacks on the 
mantelshelf, over which was a diminutive mirror in 
a cracked frame. The walls were hung with a showy 
but cheap paper, of the kind familiar to all who have 
lived in lodgings, several framed engravings of similar 
value and notoriety, and a partially-faded baize of 
the same colour as the hangings was on the table. 
The carpet was second-hand, and had been reduced 
in size to suit the apartment, for pieces of it were 
also laid down in the centres of the two bedrooms, 
and a strip of it, when the door of Mrs. Baigent’s 
own chamber chanced to be open, could be detected 
doing bedside duty there. It was of a large staring 
pattern, bunches of flowers upon a light ground, 
only suitable for a very spacious room, and the 
hearthrug was out of all harmony with it in colour 
and fabric. It was an ugly room, almost the ugliest 
—certainly the smallest—that the Pilkingtons had ever 
occupied, but it was worth the money they paid for it. 

Patty was sitting alone one evening in early spring 
in the room which I have just described, her father 
having gone to his club. She was not working, for 
she could not see to do fine needlework by candlelight. 
She had a book in her hand, though, indeed, she was 
more occupied with her own thoughts than with it, 
She was thinking rather anxiously about her father, 
for his health was not satisfactory at present. Symp- 
toms of this, though probably unnoted by others, had 
been visible to her watchful and experienced eye for 
some time, and she wished without alarming him— 
and he was easily alarmed about himself—that he 
could be induced to consult a skilful medical man, 
though they could ill afford the fee after the expenses 
of the winter, which were always heavier than those 
of summer on account of lights and fire. 

He had lately complained occasionally of a feeling 
of giddiness and confusion in his head, which, how- 
ever, he himself attributed to bile, and she would 
have been glad to know if there was no worse cause 
for it than this. She could not bear to contemplate 
the prospect of losing him; some time or other she 
knew this must happen ; but she trusted he might be 
spared for years yet, for if he was taken from her she 
would be utterly aloneinthe world. It would also be 
a separation without one alleviating feature, for he 
was still as regardless of religion as ever, even more 
so, it seemed to Patty, for the slightest excuse he 
now considered sufficient for declining to accompany 
herto church. Patty thought of all this, and sighed ; 
and as she sat there alone, her heart went up to God 
in a simple earnest petition that He would “incline 
her father’s heart to keep Hislaw.” ‘We might be 
so happy,”’ she murmured, “if he knew the blessed 
Saviour as dear mother did.” 


familiar, but at present very unwelcome, knock was 
heard on the door. Patty was sometimes willing to 
have her loneliness broken in this way on her father’s 
account, as her landlady’s chatter repeated to him 
occasionally amused him. But Mrs. Baigent and she 
were too dissimilar ever to be truly friendly; she 
was too censorious to suit Patty, who, too timid for 
open reproof, could only listen in silence to her com- 
plaints of Mary Ann and the neighbours, and even 
of Baigent himself, who, his wife did not scruple to 
allege, ‘‘was so fond of turning a penny, though it 
was ’ard to get him to spend one, that she might as 
well get unmarried for all she ’ad of his company. 
Not content with working the usual hours as a 
clerk, Miss Pilkington, ma’am, which is his duty as 
has a wife and ’ouse to keep respectable, and then 
coming ’ome and taking me out at a time to a play 
in winter or a tea-gardens in summer, he must be off 
again as soon as he has swallered his tea to make up 
books and accounts for shops, and all for the sake of 
money. Money ’s avery good thing, Miss Pilkington, 
ma’am; but when I married Baigent I did not think 
to live as I do—and that is just like a ermit in this here 
out of the world place, if the truth is to be told, miss.” 

Such is a specimen of the confidences bestowed on 

her female lodger by Mrs. Baigent, who seemed to 
find a gratification in making them, though she con- 
sidered Miss Pilkington very cold and unsympathetic, 
and too close and reserved in return about her own 
affairs. Patty was naturally frank and communica- 
tive, but she was aware that her father disapproved 
of her speaking of some things, —— of her 
mother’s origin, and she had to be guarded in 
answering Mrs. Baigent’s questions. That lady also 
thought Miss Pilkington too religious and Metho- 
distical, confiding this opinion to her next door 
neighbour, Mrs. Horrocks, with whom she sometimes 
discussed her lodgers, in the following terms. 

“She’s allays with her Bible lying, if you will 
believe me, Mrs. ’Orrocks, ma’am, on the chest-of- 
drawers, which do stand in her window for a dressing- 
table—very convenient these small chests are for that 
purpose, Mrs. ’Orrocks, as you know yourself, 
ma’am, I des’say—as if church on Sundays was not 
enough for that kind of reading, or as if all that is 
necessary of it was not to be found in the prayer- 
book. If people live respectable, and do their duty, 
which I ’opes I do, Mrs. ’Orrocks, ma’am, what more 
do they need to be good Christians?”? And Mrs. 
Horrocks was entirely of her opinion on that point. 

“Good evening, Miss Pilkington, ma’am,’’ said 
little sharp Mrs. Baigent on entering the room after 
receiving the expected permission ; the knock being 
a mere formal concession on her part that her lodger 
possessed the power of excluding her, which, how- 
ever, was never to be exercised. ‘‘ I saw the capting 
go out half-an-hour ago to his club—them clubs are 
just like Baigent’s books, an’t they, ma’am? andl 
’ave come up to keep you company, if so be that you 
are inclined for it, miss, and me not hinterrupting 
you,” glancing significantly at the book in Miss 
Pilkington’s hand. ‘One of them serious sort of 
books, no doubt,” she thought to herself. 

Patty meekly laid down her book, and as cordially 
as she could, for she shrunk from all insincerity, 
invited Mrs. Baigent to draw near to the fire and 
make herself comfortable. Mrs. Baigent graciously 
acceded to the request, and seated herself in the cap- 
tain’s chair at one side of the hearth, while Patty 
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she had been sitting before her landlady’s unwelcome 
entrance, 

“ And I do say, Miss Pilkington, ma’am,”’ said that 
individual, with the look and tone of one that is 
conscious of making an amiable concession, as she 
leant back in the spring-stuffed easy-chair which 
Patty, by a process of weekly savings and self- 
denials known only to herself, had contrived to pur- 
chase about a year before at a second-hand furni- 
ture broker’s for her father’s accommodation—he 
having long and bitterly complained that the couch 
was hard and knobby—the said purchase having 
been at first somewhat resented by Mrs. Baigent, 
who considered it to imply disparagement of the 
sufficiency of her furniture. 

“ And Ido say, Miss Pilkington, ma’am, that this is 
a comfortable chair to sit in, though it may not look so 
’andsome as the other furniture. But ’andsome is as 
‘’andsome does or feels, miss. That’s what I say 
to Baigent when he haggles about the price of a 
new gownd which I tell him I must ’ave. It ain’t 
liberal in him, miss, with only me to dress; and well 
entitled I am to it, slaving as I am all day, I says, 
with lodgers in the ‘ouse. Not that you and the 
capting give much trouble, miss, only it is ’ard 
letting sich rooms as yours in London for a mere 
pound in the week. I knows a lady in another 
part of the town, Westminster end, who lets her 
drawing-room floor for fowr pounds in the week, not 
to speak of perkisites to suvvants, which do be a 
saving in wages to her, besides cold meat never 
asked after again unless onst to luncheon, and 
sometimes not. It do seem a difference, miss, 
don’t it?” 

Patty ventured humbly to suggest in answer that 
Westminster and Poplar Road were in very dif- 
ferent localities, and that the rents of the houses in 
the latter district were probably very low in com- 
parison with the other. As to the insinuation about 
the perquisites and cold meat, she prudently took no 
notice of it, and Mrs. Baigent tacitly admitted the 
other facts while she continued the subject. 


“Of course,” said Mrs. Baigent, nestling back in | 


her chair after having, in happy ignorance of the cap- 
tain’s objurgations of that article of her property an 
hour before, sat up for the purpose of smoothing 
the antimacassar which had got crumpled behind 
her—‘‘of course, Miss Pilkington, ma’am, I do not 
forget that you and your pa are permanent lodgers, 
while that same lady’s—and a very genteel lady she 
is, and always ’andsomely drest, I do assure you 
—do leave her in summer for Brighton or Boolong, 
and other forring parts, and she do be empty there 
for weeks and weeks; at least, she can’t reckon on it 
being otherways for a continuance, for lodgers they 
may come from the country for a week or so on busi- 
ness, but never certain; but you and the capting never 
goes. Well, change of hair, the doctors say, is good 
for one, and it do freshen one up to go down to 
Gravesend or Margate even for a day, as I ’ave felt 
my own self, though Baigent ain’t so liberal in that 
way ashe might be. But it’s hexpensive, and I sup- 
pose the capting can’t afford it?” 

“No, we cannot afford changes,” said Patty, 
quietly. She was not ashamed to confess it, though 
her father would have been. 

“As I say, Miss Pilkington, ma’am; but then one 
would ’ave thought that you and the capting, seeing 
he was a millingtary gentleman, might ’ave friends 
who would ’ave asked you to visit them at their 
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’ouses in the country. Did you hever say to me, 
miss, as ’ow you ’ad relations of your pa or ma any- 
wheres ?”’ she asked, with a well-acted appearance of 
ignorance, though perfectly aware that Miss Pilking- 
ton never had. 

“No,” said Patty, unsuspectingly ; ‘‘my mother 
was an only child, and the only relation she had that 
I ever heard her speak of, was an unmarried aunt 
who brought her up.” 

‘Well, to be sure: but your pa, miss—surely 
the capting must ’ave friends, though your ma had 
not—brothers and sisters, ’adn’t he, miss ?”’ 

‘‘He had one brother,” said Patty, with some 
hesitation, ‘“‘ but they saw nothing of each other for 
many years, as my uncle held an appointment in 
Scotland. I never saw him; he died some years 
before my father left the army, and before my 
mother’s death.” 

“That’s a pity, miss,” said Mrs. Baigent, who 
pursued her inquiries greedily, though affecting an 
easy carelessness while doing so, and who had now 
obtained more information about her lodgers’ con- 
nections than she had ever succeeded in gaining 
before; ‘‘ but you don’t mean to say that he left no 
family down in Scotland, where, I suppose, Henglish 
gentlemen are needed to do all himportant business, 
seeing it is sich a wild country—all ills and frightful 
mountains, they do say, and the men with petticoats 
on instead of trousers, showing their bare legs below, 
which do seem a strange thing, don’t it, miss, to 
respectable people? But people do go there, not- 
withstanding. Baigent tells me the alderman of the 
ward where his counting-’ouse be, was there no 
later than last year, with his wife and the young 
ladies. But rather them than me, I says, miss; I 
never could habide savages even in a show; them 
South Sea Hislanders, for instance, as ’ave their 
underlips stuck out with bits of wood like sarcers, at 
Sydenham, and where I thought I should ’ave been 
squeedged to death before I could get a sight of them 
at the first, and then such nasty things, after all. 
But the Scotch ain’t so bad as them, I suppose, miss, 
for they have some tidy towns, they say, down there, 
with decent shops and plenty of garding stuffs ; 
though the poor people—and they be mostly sich I 
hear—live always on hoats, which surely be honly 
fit for ’osses; and they do speak so that no other 
Christian people can hunderstand them. Well, miss, 
and your uncle, as you was saying, did he leave no 
family ?” 

‘*My uncle, though he married when in Scotland, 
had no family,” said Patty, who had listened to Mrs. 
Baigent’s criticisms on our northern neighbours with | 
some amusement, notwithstanding the depression of 
her spirits, intending to relate them to her father 
when he returned from his club. ‘‘ He did not die 
there. His health, however, became at length 
affected by the climate, which in most parts is colder 
than ours, especially in winter and spring, and he 
resigned his situation there, and he and his wife 
settled at Hilcum-Seabeach, on the English coast, 
which was recommended to him as a residence by the 
Edinburgh medical men.” 

‘And when he died I suppose your pa was his 
heir, Miss Pilkington, ma’am?” said Mrs. Baigent, 
insinuatingly. 

“No,” said Patty, again hesitating, but lacking 
skill to evade the other’s direct inquiries, she an- 
swered, ‘‘my father and uncle, I am-sorry to say, 
were never on good terms after my grandfather’s 
HH2 
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death. They disagreed, I believe, about some busi- 
ness matters in which each thought the other was to 
blame. I am unable to judge which was in the right, 
for I never heard the particulars. My father was 
not even sent for at the time of my uncle’s death, but 
that might be owing to its being so sudden. How- 
ever, he was invited to the funeral, which was right 
and proper; and he went.” 

‘‘And who got the gentleman’s property, miss, if 
I may make bold to hask the question, since the 
capting did not, and he the honly relation, as you 
say? He ’ad property—leastways, money—’adn’t 
he, ma’am ?”’ said Mrs. Baigent. 

‘*QOh, yes; he had money and some property—a 
house, I think,” said Patty (‘‘ And a’ouse is a very 
good kind of property,” exclaimed Mrs. Baigent, 
parenthetically, thinking of No. 4, Poplar Road, in 
which the pair were conversing), ‘‘ but he left every- 
thing to his wife, and my father was not even men- 
tioned in the will, for he was present when it was 
read by the lawyer after the funeral.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Now it must be confessed that Patty had sometimes 
thought that a portion of her uncle’s fortune—only a 
portion, for she was moderate in her wishes, and it 
was for her father rather than herself she desired it 
—would have been a very satisfactory adjunct to 
their small means, but she had never allowed herself 
to fret that nothing had been bequeathed to them. 
She did not know the precise amount of the sum her 
uncle had left; he had inherited the same patrimony 
as her father, but he might have been of a more 
careful nature, and also saved on his official income, 
which had been a handsome one, she understood. 

“That was ’ard, miss,” said Mrs. Baigent, with 
sympathy; ‘“‘and so the capting must ’ave felt it, 
poor gentleman! and I’ve always said the capting 
was a gentleman, though unpleasant in his temper, 
you know, miss, at times; but then we all ’ave our 
little faults, hav’n’t we? At the same time, Miss 
Pilkington, ma’am”’ (nodding her head in judicial 
fashion), “a ’usband is not to be blamed for leaving 
his means to his. wife, as my first—and a good 
’usband he was, and Baigent might do well to take 
hexample by him in some things—did to me. And, 
I hask, who ’ad a better right to it, seeing that 
’usband and wife are one flesh, and all that? But 
that’s neither here nor there, miss, honly I was 
thinking of Baigent’s relations down in Devonshire 
—for he be a Brixham man, he be—and I don’t 
doubt but they are hexpecting to get most of his 
savings at his death, as he has no children; but I 
won’t ’ave them coming up here, I can tell them, 
with sich purposes in their ’eads. But your aunt-in- 
law might do something for you, ma’am—leastways, 
’ave you to visit her at that same Beach place you 
spoke of, if she be there still.” 

‘‘O yes, she is there still, I believe,” said Patty, 
musingly. 

“Well then, miss, why don’t she hask you there, 
even if she keeps up an unforgiving spirit to your 
pa, as she may consider it her duty to do in the 
circumstances ? But you ’av’n’t offended your uncle, 
seeing as’ow you never saw him todoit. Perhaps 
she ain’t a pleasant lady, your aunt, as she comes 
from sich a country as Scotland, and may ’ave some 
of their strange ways there.”’ 


Baigent, Scotland must be a different country to 
what you imagine it; for, from what I have read 
about it, I know it is only the people that live in the 
Highland districts that wear the—the things that you 
mention, the rest of them are just like—that is, 
something like ourselves.” For Patty suddenly 
recollected that her father, in describing his sister-in- 
law to her, had not only pronounced her as shame- 
fully wanting in those manifestations of grief which 
are expected from mourners, but also as the most 
‘‘ Scotchy ” of all Scotch people that he had ever met, 
which intimated strong dislike on his part, she knew ; 
for that ancient and much calumniated nation did 
not stand high in the intelligent captain’s estimation ; 
and Patty, who had no personal experience of the race, 
was, of course, influenced by her father’s opinion of 
them. She supposed that they were generally hard- 
hearted and unfeeling, and that her aunt must be 
peculiarly so. Therefore she had checked herself 
when describing them as resembling the people of 
England. 

‘Don’t they, miss? Well, I shouldn’t ’ave thought 
it,” said Mrs. Baigent, ‘‘ but I do assure you, miss, 
I’ve seen a Scotchman hacted on the stage, and he 
’ad on a petticoat, and his ’air was fiery red, miss, 
as they say all Scotch ’air is, and he spoke just in so 
strange a way as they does. But Baigent, to be sure, 
said he was an Henglishman, and honly pretended 
to be Scotch ; yet why should they ’ave dressed him 
in a petticoat and them other things, if they don’t wear 
sich in Scotland, I hask you, ma’am?” 

Patty could throw no light on this point, and Mrs. 
Baigent, after suggesting that books were not to be 
trusted, and that she was inclined to believe that 
Miss Pilkington had been misinformed on the subject, 
dismissed it. She had extracted very satisfactory 
information about her lodgers’ affairs, and which had 
greatly raised them in her estimation ; for itis some- 
thing to be connected with those who possess riches, 
though you may reap no benefit from them. She 
had still some inquiries to make concerning Miss 
Pilkington’s mother, about whose origin she was 
rather curious, but she prudently deferred these to 
some future opportunity, when “‘ Miss” might again 
be in a communicative mood, and now turned the 
conversation to her own personal concerns and to 
gossip about her neighbours; such as Mary Ann’s 
frequent breakages of late, and her ‘‘ imperance” 
when found fault with; and as to how Miss Jones, 
in the villa next door but one, was suspected of 
taking more brandy-and-water than was good for her, 
and had lost her lodgers in consequence—witness the 
ticket at the drawing-room window, which had been 
out these two days. Other local news followed, to 
which Patty listened half impatiently on her own 
account, half attentively for the sake of her father, 
who, year by year, as his age and infirmities increased, 
and his mind, which at its best had never been an 
intelligent one, grew weaker, became more dependent 
on such trivial tittle-tattle for entertainment. 

Another hour had nearly passed by in this species 
of talk, which was now growing intensely wearisome 
to Patty, nor had Mrs. Baigent as yet shown any 

signs of an intention of quitting the chair which she 
had found so comfortable, when they heard first the 
click of the gate, which could be opened from the 
outside, and then a ring at the door-bell, for every 
sound, within or without, was perfectly audible i 
the Poplar Road houses; fortunately, the road was 





‘‘T cannot tell you,” said Patty; ‘but, Mrs. 
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Mrs. Baigent paused for a moment only in her 
gossip to remark that that must be Baigent’s parcel 
which he expected that evening, for it was useless 
to look for the ‘‘ capting ’”’ for another hour at least, 
and nobody called so late in Poplar Road. She then 
calmly resumed the subject she had been descanting 
on, notwithstanding a slight bustle downstairs, 
which took place when the street door was opened, 
and which she attributed to some lively passages 
between the messenger and Mary Ann, who gladly 
availed herself of all such opportunities of enlivening 
the dulness of her solitary life, especially when her 
‘“missis’”? was upstairs, and therefore sure not to 
poke her head out of one of the ground floor rooms 
to reprove her; but being in an unusual good-humour, 
to-night, and unwilling to move, Mrs. Baigent 
allowed herself for once to be indulgent to Mary 
Ann’s weakness. 

She had not talked more than a few minutes, how- 
ever, certainly not more than five, during which the 
bustle had ceased and the street door was closed 
apparently on the messenger, when suddenly there 
came a knock, a quick and yet uncertain kind of 
knock, as if the person who made it did it with weak 
or trembling fingers, on the outside of the drawing- 
room door. It was very unusual for Mary Ann, and 
she only it could be, to use her knuckles for this 
purpose, and not immediately thereafter present her- 
self at the opened door without waiting for permission 
to enter; but neither Miss Pilkington nor Mrs. 
Baigent thought of this at the moment. 

“What do you want, Mary Hann?” cried Mrs. 
Baigent, sharply, and with rising curiosity. 

‘“« Please, missis, you’re wanted,’’ was Mary Ann’s 
reply, still keeping out of sight, and not speaking 
quite, it seemed to her mistress, in her ordinary voice, 
but as if there was a catch in it, which might arise, 
however, from cold in the head, or from her position 
on the narrow landing-place behind the door. 

“Who wants me?” demanded Mrs. Baigent, 
beginning to rouse herself for departure at last. 

‘‘Please I don’t know, missis,’’ answered the maid, 
and they heard her hastily retreat downstairs as if 
to prevent further questioning. 

Mrs. Baigent, expressing some surprise at such a 
summons at that hour, but attributing it to some 
mistake about the parcel, or to some further mischief 
of which Mary Ann was the perpetrator and feared 
to confess it, bade Miss Pilkington good night, and 
left the room, closing the door behind her. 

Patty, with no suspicion awakened in her mind, 
depressed though it was by Mary Ann’s singular 
behaviour, and accepting Mrs. Baigent’s conjectures 
about its cause, relieved, too, by getting rid of that 
lady’s company, after replenishing the fire that the 
room might be warm and cheerful when her father 
returned, again took up her book and tried to interest 
herself in it. But she had hardly read more than a 
page when her attention was disturbed by the turning 
of the door-handle, and looking quickly round, for 
the door was behind her towards the foot of the room, 
she saw Mrs. Baigent standing just within it, her 
usually florid complexion pale as death, her lips 
trembling, and a startling expression of something 
like dread in her eyes. Patty sprung from the couch 
= _ at her landlady with sudden but confused 
allright. 

; “What has happened, Mrs. Baigent?” she hastily 
inquired. 
Mrs. Baigent attempt2d to speak, but her words, 
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strange for her, were almost inarticulate. She ther. 
shook her head, and finally, with a hurried, terrified 
glance behind her, burst into a fit of hysteric crying. 

Patty rushed to the door, but was stopped by Mrs... 
Baigent, who, pushing it to hastily, placed her back 
against it as if to bar her exit. 

‘“Not yet—not yet; you cannot go there till you 
’ave ’eard what I ’ave to say—Oh, Miss Pilkington,” 
she gasped between her sobs. 

‘¢'Tell me what it is, tell me this moment,” cried 
Patty, now half distracted, and seizing her by the 
arm to remove her. 

‘* Tt’s—it’s—Oh, the poor capting! and that sich a 
thing should ’ave ’appened to any one in my ’ouse! 
They ’ave—they ’ave brought him from the club on 
a stretcher. He’s dead, Miss Pilkington—dead.” 





IN AN INDIAN TEA-PLANTATION. 


WS. were camping in the month of May ina low, 
broad, hot valley in Kumaon. We had been 
marching in the hills for some weeks in search of 
health and sport, and began to get alittle tired of it. Our 
stores were at alow ebb, flour and potatoes had alto- 
getherrunout. Itseemed an age since we had gazed 
on the face of a white man. Judge then of our astonish- 
ment, as we sat like Abraham at the door of our tent in 
the heat of the day, at seeing a native servant, bearing 
a “dolly”? with his master’s compliments. Here let 
me explain a “dolly” is a basket of fruit, flowers, 
or vegetables. In this case it was the latter. How 
pleasing was the sight of the familiar lettuce and the 
homely cauliflower. We assailed the messenger with 
inquiries as to who the donor might be. We glanced 
round atthe thickly wooded mountains which encircled 
the valley to discover some sign of a European 
settlement, but in vain. The man told us that the 
dolly was a present from a tea-planter in the neigh- 
boufhood, whereupon we sent back a civil message 
of thanks. 

The next day our unknown benefactor sent us a 
joint of home-fed mutton, but this time with an invi- 
tation to us to come up the next day and visit his 
tea-gardens, where the process of tea-making was 
just then in full swing. 

We gratefully accepted his kind offer, and making 
ourselves as respectable as the roughness and scanti- 
ness of our wardrobe would admit, we set off on the 
following afternoon. 

We left the bed of the rushing river, close to 
which we had pitched our little camp, and passed 
through the dirty mud village, reeking with bands of 
filthy Buddhist pilgrims returning from the annual 
pilgrimage to the famous shrine of Buddanath. We 
then turned off the main road, or rather mountain 
track (for it was only passable for ponies), and 
ascended the cultivated slopes on the side of the valley. 
Passing through a small wood which hid it from sight, 
we came at last on the bungalow of Mr. A. It was 
pleasantly situated on a grassy upland, with the grey 
rocky mountains rising behind it, and the tea-planta - 
tions stretching down the slopes in front. The trees 


dotted about and the cattle grazing gave it a very 
English appearance. It commanded a splendid pano- 
rama all up and down the valley to the left and right, 
and in front on to a grand mountain 10,000 feet high. 

We were most hospitably received by Mr. A., and 
after resting a little in his verandah, full of gera- 
niums and other English flowers, we proceeded to 
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inspect the process of tea-making from the very first. 
We found the so-called tea-garden was a field on a 
gentle slope, with a warm aspect, planted carefully 
in close rows with little bright green bushes from 
one to three feet in height. The tea-plant has been 
cultivated in India for the last twenty years, and 
none of the bushes as yet show any signs of age. 
They are carefully manured each year, and pruned to 
stimulate a fresh young growth. Early warm rains 
double the profits of the tea-planter. In laying out a 
tea-garden the neighbourhood of a forest is a matter 
of great importance, for the supply of wood for cook- 
ing the tea, and leaves tomake manure with. The 
tea-plant appears to be the same plant all over the 
world. The different names given to teas merely denote 
the different siftings, and the quality of the tea 
depends very much on the season. The leaf can be 
gathered from March till October. The new tender 
leaves are the best, and these shoots are picked as 
they appear. About fifty coolies of every age and 
sex were scattered over the slope, picking the leaves 
and throwing them into baskets. Their wages varied 
from one and a half to two annas aday. A ‘‘je- 
mindar,” or foreman, was in attendance to keep 
them up to the mark. 

We next visited the drying-house, a long, low 
building near the bungalow. It was presided over 
by the quaintest-looking old Chinaman, looking as 
if he had stepped out of a willow-pattern plate. He 
had been imported twenty years ago, when the tea- 
garden was planted, and his ‘‘ pigeon”? English was 
most fluent. He brought us to eat some delicious 
ground nuts, which were grown from seed he had 
breught from China. The first process we saw was 
the making of green tea. 
comfort to drinkers of green tea at home. 
exists a great prejudice against green tea. It is 
supposed to be coated with some deleterious che- 


mical to impart the green hue, and to be a most un- | 


wholesome beverage. As far as I saw in an Indian 
tea-garden, this is alla delusion. What they may 
do in a Chinese tea-garden I cannot say, but here 
the green tea seemed decidedly the superior article. 
Greater pains were taken with its preparation, and 
its eplour is owing to the extra labour it receives. 

The so-called green tea was brought in from the 
garden and laid out in large flat bamboo baskets to 
dry. After about twenty-four hours it is placed in 
a huge iron cauldron over a wood fire, where it is 
slowly cooked. The leaves shrivel up and it assumes a 
black appearance. When sufficiently cooked it is laid 
out on a table and rolled about and kneaded by 
hand. In many tea-gardens the feet are used to 
knead up the tea, but in this one the natives were 
only allowed to use their hands. Tea-making from 
first to last seemed to be one of the cleanest occupa- 
tions we have ever seen. 

After the rolling out it is put in the sun in great 
baskets to dry. During each process it has become 
blacker and crisper and more like tea. A second 
cooking in the iron pans is then administered, and 
then, again, another drying in the sun. Finally, it 
is cooked a third time, but lightly and in small quan- 
tities, about five pounds at atime, to give it the much 
maligned green facing. The term “facing’”’ in tea- 
making merely means cooking it in an iron pan. 

The process of preparing black tea varies slightly 
from the above. It is rolled out first, cooked only 
once, dried in the sun, when it turns of a reddish hue, 
and finally dried in baskets over a charcoal fire. 





Here let me say a word of | 
There | 
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Both kinds of tea are then sifted in a basket, and 
in a machine for the purpose, somewhat like a win- 
nowing-machine. The finer it is the better the 
quality. The very coarse tea, after the finest sifting, 
is called Bohea, and the second quality Souchong. 
Pekoe dust is one of the finest qualities, a highly 
prized Indian tea. Flowery Pekoe is the very young 
shoots, with a slight down on them, such as one 
sees on acacia-trees in England, and this down is 
called the flower, though it is not, properly speaking, 
the flower of the plant. The green teas are chiefly 
patronised by the Cabool and Ladak merchants, who 
carry it over the frontier into those parts. 

Immediately after the several siftings the tea is 
ready for packing in those square zinc-lined boxes so 
familiar to all of us. It is carried on ponies down to 
the plains to the dealers who supply the market. 
From first to last—that is to say, from the actual 
picking of the leaf to the packing of the tea in boxes 
—tea can be prepared in a few days ready for use. 
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Having thoroughly inspected all the processes 
above described, and with hearts lightened for the 
future from a vague distrust of green ted, we took 
leave of our courteous host. He had appeared as 
charmed with our visit as we were to make it. His 
life seemed lonely indeed. His only neighbours 
were another tea-planter, who lived with his wife 
and four daughters a long way off across the valley, 
and whom he sometimes did not see for weeks toge- 
ther. In the winter time, when the tea-factory was 
not at work, he went out with his gun. But the shoot- 
ing in this part of Kumaon is bad. Packs of wild 
dogs destroy the game and make it wild. There are no 
bears, only grull, burrell, and various kinds of deer. 
A tame grull, a beautiful little animal like a fawn, 
was feeding in the meadow in front of the house. 

For six months of the year the tea-planter must 
work hard, superintending his coolies and guarding 
against theft and indolence. The product of the 
garden we saw was about 10,000 lb. weight of tea a 
year, worth about one rupee a pound, or stated 
roughly at £1,000 a year. Out of this half would go 
in expenses, giving the tea-plaater an income on the 
average of £500 a year. 
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“TN the north cloister, close by the entrance of the 

church, where the monks usually walked, sate 
the Prior. In the western cloister sate the Master of 
the Novices with his disciples. This was the first 
beginning of Westminster School.” So writes Dean 
Stanley in his most interesting and eloquently written 
work on the ‘‘ Historical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey.” The reign of Edward the Confessor pro- 
bably marks the period of history when this primi- 
tive method of teaching was in vogue at the Abbey 
—when the boys, retained for the service of the 
monastery, clustered affectionately around their 
reverend instructor, imbibing daily such information 
as he was able to impart in grammar, the ancient 
classics, and theology. The Abbot Ingulph was one 
of the earliest frequenters of this cloistral school of 
whom mention is made in English history. In the 
work attributed to him, which professes to be 
written immediately after the Norman conquest (the 
author’s boyhood coinciding with the early part of 
the Confessor’s reign), the abbot states that, prior to 
proceeding to Oxford to study the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy and the historical writings of Cicero, he attended 
school in Westminster. And he pleasantly relates 
some of his boyish experiences of the place. Return- 
ing from school across the breezy, fertile fields which 
at that time surrounded the Abbey, and, doubtless, by 
a path which we may suppose to have skirted the 
domains of the king’s palace in view of the minster 
walls, he frequently encountered Queen Edgitha and 
her maids-in-waiting. The queen would stay him in his 
walk, and inquire very graciously as to his lessons, 
and falling from grammar to the brighter studies of 
logic, wherein she had much skill and knowledge, 
she would subtlely catch him in the threads of argu- 
ment, and afterwards send him home with cakes and 
money, which was counted out to him by her hand- 
maidens. A century and a half later than the time 
of Abbot Ingulph a school had been permanently 
annexed to the Abbey by Papal decree. This conven- 
tual seminary, which flourished with more or less 
vigour from the days of the accession of the Planta- 
genet kings to the demise of the first sovereign of 
the House of Tudor, was the immediate forerunner of 
the present Westminster School. "When the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries came, Henry viit dealt some- 
what tenderly with the venerable relic of monastic 
sway in London; but it was reserved to his daughter, 
Queen Elizabeth, to establish the foundation on a 
permanent basis. ‘Two years after she ascended the 
throne she refounded the Abbey of Westminster as 
a collegiate church, creating in connection with it 
an establishment which comprised a dean, twelve 
prebendaries, and twelve almsmen, an upper and 
under master, and forty scholars. 

The school was opened in the year 1560 as “A 
Publique Schoole for Grammar, Rhetorick, Poetrie, 
and for the Latin and Greek Languages.’”’ Not more 
than one hundred and twenty boys were to be 
admitted, including the Queen’s Scholars (Queen 
Elizabeth so named those who were to be elected to 
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her Foundation), and these latter were to be chosen, 
in preference, from among the choristers or from the 
sons of the chapter tenants. In this fashion did the 
queen perpetuate the school « f ‘‘ the novices,’’ which 
five hundred years before her time had been held in 
the western cloister. 

Elizabeth, who, when once she had determined 
upon doing a thing, generally did it with her might, 
was not content with the founding of the schoo! 
alone. She determined that her scholars, if found 
apt to learn, should be sent in due course to complete 
their education at the University. She framed a 
statute ordering the manner in which they were to be 
elected upon her Foundation at Westminster, and 
‘from thence to a College in each of the two Univer- 
sities, as likewise the number so to be removed in 
every year.” Christ Church at Oxford, and Trinity 
College at Cambridge, were the colleges she selected 
in furtherance of her purpose. The governing autho- 
rities of “each—the Dean in the one case, the Master 
in the other—humbly but stoutly protested against 
the queen’s manifest invasion of their rights as 
private corporations. It was to no purpose. Sho 
created three studentships at Christ Church, and 
three scholarships at Trinity, for the especial and 
exclusive advantage, for ever, of her scholars of 
Westminster School. Further, she decreed that six 
boys at the least were to bo elected to the University 
in each year. And so, through the munificence and 
wisdom of Queen Elizabeth, Westminster School has 
the privilege of ranking among those nine great 
English schools, the main design of whose founders 
was to educate poor scholars for the University. 

It has been said, and with a considerable degreo 
of truth, that each one of our great schools—we 
allude more particularly to those which comprise the 
so-called ‘‘ sacred nine ’’—has a distinct character of 
its own, is possessed of some one feature which 
serves to distingnish its scholars from the boys of 
the other schools with which it ranks. Eton, for 
instance, is a place sui generis. Etonians, in manner, 
in bearing, in dress, seem somehow or other always 
to be associated in the mind (not merely among novel 
writers and tailors) with the aristocracy. ‘‘ Eton col- 
lars,” ‘‘ Eton suits,” and so on, mark the mode in boys’ 
dress. Not that the English aristocracy has the exclu- 
sive privilege of leading the world in these matters ; 
but when you proceed to dissect the qualities of an 
Eton boy you at once begin by presupposing that he 
is a superior being to most other English school- 
boys of your acquaintance. You note the cut of his 
trousers end jacket, the shape of his hat, his mode 
of wearing it, and so on, and you come to the 
conclusion that the Etonian is possessed of that 
admirable manner of ease supported by dignity which 
is acquired to perfection in the drawing-rooms of the 
great. The Eton oppidan is par excellence ‘‘the 
swell”? (we do not use the word in its offensive 
sense) of our great public schools. The large amount 
of leisure which he has at his disposal leaves him time 
for learning how to walk, talk, act, and dress as a 
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stripling of quality. The Winchester boy, on the 
other hand, possesses more of the modest attributes 
of the scholar. In manner he is quiet, in appearance 
never over-dressed, in conversation apt and thought- 
ful. His school life has influenced him more 
in the direction of a keenness in discussing the 
merits of the Trivium and Quadrivium than in a 
fondness for studying the bearings of polite society ; 
and when he appears before the world it is generally 
in the responsible réle of a senior classic or high 
wrangler. At Harrow we encounter once more the 
manners of Eton; but less of its leisurely habits. 
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Harrovians are, to say the least, given to honest 
school-work—the of woAdof as well as the few. At 
Rugby we meet the boys who presently become the 
men who in these days compose the bone and sinew 
of England—who represent the brainworkers of the 
Bar, the so-called ‘‘ muscular,” hard-working, ener- 
getic men of the Church, the intrepid, vigorous 
leaders in Army and Navy, the rank and file, in 
short, of every line of English professional life. 
And as to Westminster, we fancy we can detect in 
its scholars the flavour of that brave, independent 
spirit which burst forth with such power in the days 
of the royal founder of their school, and which, from 
that time to the present, has happily never ceased to 
be the most prominent and vital characteristic of 
an Englishman. We believe that this same ‘“ brave 
independent spirit,” a quality as desirable in boys as 
in the nation at large, has been mostly acquired in 





the Dormitory of the Queen’s Scholars, and through 
the important influence which that portion of the 
school invariably exercised over the general body of 
their fellows of St. Peter’s College. 

It happened, shortly after the Battle of Waterloo 
had been fought, that his Highness the Prince Regent, 
having honoured the famous Latin play with his 
presence, was afterwards walking through the Dormi- 
tory with the Marquis of Anglesey. ‘You don’t 
mean to tell me,’’ said the prince, “ that Henry Paget 
ever slept in such a bed as that!’ The simple and 
homely furniture of the Scholars’ chamber had 
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attracted the notice of his Highness. Henry Paget, 
the veteran of the Peninsular War, had not, it so 
happened, slept upon one of the rude beds of the 
Dormitory, for he, during his Westminster career, 
lodged in one of the more comfortable boarding-houses 
adjoining; but his brother Arthur was of the 
number who had. And in the goodly roll of the 
more distinguished of our theologians, scholars, 
warriors, and statesmen living in the latter half of 
the past and first half of the present century will be 
found the names of many who, as boys, had occupied 
in the Dormitory beds such as the Prince Regent 
found it impossible to believe that a great general 
could ever have slept upon. A far greater man than 
Henry Paget was content to make one of those self- 
same hard, oaken bedsteads his nightly resting-place 
as a Queen’s Scholar, and that man was Warren 
Hastings. Dreary and comfortless as was the Dormi- 
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tory in his day, it does not present a picture of luxury 
now. Indeed we question very much whether there 
is another school in England, public or private, 
which lodges its boys with so little regard to their 
ersonal comfort as does Westminster its Queen’s 
mesa The ‘‘studies,” as school “studies” go, 
are fairly good; but the sleeping arrangements of 
the Dormitory proper are simply wretched. A long, 
lofty room, with bare, whitewashed walls, parti- 
tioned off into ‘‘ cubicles’ for privacy, the furniture 
of these small cabins consisting of a little iron bed- 
stead, a strip of carpet, and a dressing-table. It 
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The conservative element is strong, both in old and 
in present ‘‘ Westminsters.”” The Warden of Win- 
chester might as well try to deprive young Wyke- 
hamists of the sweet privilege of being flogged by 
the famous ‘vimen quadrifidum,” as for the 
governing body of Westminster School to attempt to 
abolish the much-prized roughness of Dormitory life. 
To the hardships which the Queen’s Scholars were 
accustomed to undergo is undoubtedly due much of 
that brave spirit of independence which we have 
associated with the character of a Westminster boy. 
The scholar who could rough it in the Dormitory was 
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would, as a matter of course, be rank sacrilege and 
destructive of the most cherished traditions of the 
place to write of the Westminster Dormitory that 
it 1g at once unsightly, cold, and dreary, and wholly 
unsuited to the purposes of a sleeping-chamber ; but 
that this is so, few we think who have inspected its 
general arrangements would be prepared to gainsay. 
Rats, even now, we are told, are not foreign to the spot, 
and there must still be occasions when the wind and 
the rain beat in through the chinks of the lofty 
windows in a way which may well remind the present 
generation of Queen’s Scholars of the extreme hardi- 
hood of their ancestors of the Dormitory. But 
Westminster boys would not exchange their uncom- 
fortable chamber, with all its venerable traditions, its 
time-worn history, and its hallowed memories, for the 
most inviting shelter that a palace might afford. 





well fitted afterwards to rough it in any line of life in 
which his lot might happen to be cast. 

Time was when a Queen’s Scholar was not certain 
even of breaking his fast; now, however, ample 
meals—in the morning, at midday, and in the even- 
ing—are provided for him in the College Hall. This 
building, by the way, is well worthy of a visit. It 
was originally the refectory of the abbot’s house, and 
dates from the time of Edward m1. The long tables 
at which the scholars sit are arranged according to 
Elections thus: First, Second, Third, and Fourth 
Election ; the boys elected on the Foundation in each 
year comprising an Election. These tables, accord- 
ing to accepted tradition, are of chestnut-wood from 
the wreck of one of the vessels of the Spanish 
Armada, possibly gifts to the school at the instige- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Students of early English literature are not unac- 
quainted with the name and fame of Nicholas Udall, 
an eminent classical scholar, who lived in the earlier 

art of the sixteenth century. He was a Master of 
Wuntedinains. and is the author of our earliest known 
English comedy. It was probably as much due to 
his influence as to Queen Elizabeth’s own well-known 
partiality for classical literature that the annual Latin 
md was introduced as a part of the school-system of 
estminster. The queen, whose elegance of Latin 
composition was by no means the least of her many 
accomplishments, expressed the wish that the boys 
educated on her Foundation might ‘‘ enact the plays 
of Terence ”’—‘‘ Quo juventus,” as she wrote, ‘‘ tum 
actioni, tum pronunciationi decenti melius se acqui- 
escat.’? No better master than Udall could have been 
found to educate the boys up to the standard neces- 
sary for carrying out the queen’s command. His 
own comedy was written in imitation of the classical 
models of Plautus and Terence, and doubtless during 
his mastership he took many opportunities of incul- 
cating on his pupils the value of those authors as 
instructors in the purer Latin style. The plays acted 
of late years by the Queen’s Scholars in the Dormi- 
tory have been the “ Andria,” ‘‘ Phormio,” ‘ Eu- 
nuchus,”’ and “ Adelphi” of Terence, with a Latin 
prologue and epilogue, reflecting in a humorous vein 
on the passing events of the day. The getting-up of 
the play, to use a professional expression, when pur- 
sued on the principles in vogue at Westminster, 
becomes a process of legitimate instruction, as well as 
a preparation for amusement. The comedy selected 
to form the subject of the Christmas play is agreed 
upon at the very commencement of the winter half 
of the school year. The actors are, in virtue of imme- 
morial usage, drawn from the first three classes in 


this school, and the play chosen for performance is 
punctually read, with the boys who have been 
selected, as one of the regular classical text-books— 
read as critically and thoroughly as any author can 


be. These are the first steps, and very useful they 
seem to be. It was probably owing to the thorough- 
ness of the instruction given in preparing the Latin 
play that the Public Schools Commissioners were 
induced to approve of its being retained as part of 
the appointed instruction at Westminster. Exactly 
six weeks before the 10th of December in each year 
the play has been put in careful rehearsal, the under 
classical masters acting from time to time as audience, 
and severely criticising all careless pronunciation or 
defective elocution on the part of the young players. 
By-and-by comes the rehearsal before the Head 
Master, who, as a sort of court of final appeal, 
second only to that which the guests themselves 
will compose on the three nights on which the play 
is performed in public, suggests such alterations and 
modifications in the style of acting as he may judge 
essential. Lastly are the performances in public, 
which always take place on the second Thursday in 
December and the Monday before, and after that day 
in the Dormitory. The partitions forming the “ cubi- 
cles’’ are knocked down, and one end of the chamber 
is temporarily converted into a stage, and some 
admirable scenery (painted by an old Westminster 


boy, the late eminent artist and architect, Mr. C. R.. 


Oockerell, R.A.), suited to the limited list of plays 
which are performed by the boys, is brought into 
use. The more expensive costumes, which are repro- 
ductions of dresses of the Roman Forum, are tradi- 
tional heirlooms handed down from generation to 
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generation of Westminster boys, and produced an- 
nually on the great occasion. The less costly portions 
of the theatrical wardrobe are purchased by the 
players themselves, and the incidental expenses, such 
as the hiring of stage-carpenters, the printing of 
programmes, etc., are defrayed by the collective con- 
tributions of the forty Queen’s Scholars. Not the 
least admirable purpose which the play serves is 
that it forms to a great body of old Westminster | 
boys a kind of annual rendezvous—a festival at 
which any one of the past generation of scholars 
may be sure of meeting a goodly number of his con- 
temporaries. 

Westminster School has always cherished the 
exceptional and the anomalous in her method of 
teaching; and in the system called the ‘ Chal- 
lenge,”’ which is still retained, to a modified extent, 
in the election of boys into College—or, more pro- 
perly, upon the Foundation—we have a relic of the 
old academic disputations. The present Dean of 
Christ Church (Dr. Liddell), at one period of his 
career Head Master of Westminster School, has 
thus described this curious system of examination 
for honours: ‘All the candidates for vacant places 
in College are presented to the Head Master in the 
order of their forms. The two lowest boys 
come up before him, having prepared a certain por- 
tion of Greek Epigrams and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
which has been set to them a certain number of 
hours before. In preparing these passages, they have 
the assistance of certain senior boys, who are called 
their ‘helps.’ With these boys, too, it should be 
remarked they have been working for weeks in pre- 
paration for the struggle. The lower of the two 
boys is the challenger. He calls on the boy whom 
he challenges to translate the passages set them, and 
if he can correct any fault in translating he takes his 
place. The upper boy now becomes the challenger, 
and proceeds in the same way. When the transla- 
tion is finished, the challenger—whichever of the two 
boys happen to be left in that position—has the right 
of putting questions in grammar; and if the chal- 
lengee cannot answer them, and the challenger 
answers them correctly, the former loses his place. 
In this way they attack each other until their stock 
of questions is exhausted. The ‘helps’ stand by 
during the challenge and act as counsel to their 
‘men’ in case there be any doubt as to the correct- 
ness of a question or an answer. The Head Master 
sits by as Moderator, and decides the point at issue. 
The boy who at the end of the challenge or contest 
between the two boys is found to have finally re- 
tained his place has subsequently the opportunity of 
challenging the boy next above him in the list of 
candidates for admission, and of thus fighting his 
way up through the list of competitors.” The 
struggle ordinarily lasts from six to eight weeks; 
the ten who are highest at its close obtain admission 
to the Foundation in the order in which they stand. 
It should be remarked that candidates for admission 
to the privileges of Queen’s Scholars are by the 
Statutes required ordinarily to have been a year pre- 
viously in the school. They must be under the age 
of fifteen, and usually remain four years in College 
before presenting themselves for election to the Uni- 
versities. ‘‘ Election,” which in point of importance 
is the second great annual festival at Westminster, 
is always held in Rogation week—i.e., the second 
week before Whitsuntide, when the Queen’s Scholars 
are “posed,” or examined, by the Dean of Christ 
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Church and Master of Trinity, and examiners acting 
with them. Many old customs have been and still 
are kept up at Westminster, not the least noteworthy 
and curious of which is the ceremony of “tossing 
the pancake ” over the bar which divides ‘‘ upper” 
from ‘‘lower” school on Shrove Tuesday. On 
that day, shortly before morning school, the Col- 
lege cook, attired in the uniform of his office— 
white cap and apron—preceded by one of the 
vergers of the Abbey bearing his mace, enters the 
schoolroom with due form, bearing in a frying- 
pan an enormous pancake. The cook attempts to 
toss it over the bar, and generally succeeds in doing 
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so for his reputation’s sake. The bovs on the other 
side scramble for it, and he whv urst succeeds in 
catching the pancake whole receives from the Head 
Master a guinea. The cook’s honorarium on this 
occasion is double that sum. It may be well imagined 
that it is not often that the Head Master has to pay 
the boys’ guinea. The pancake is generally torn 
into atoms. In the same way as at the other great 
schools, ‘‘outsiders”” are admitted to Westminster 
School, called ‘‘ Boarders’? and ‘‘ Home Boarders,” 
but the prestige of St. Peter’s College is in the 
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OLD 


E sometimes hear the old days of stage-coach 
travelling spoken of with regret. In stories 
and pictures there is a certain romance thrown over 
the ‘‘reminiscences of the road,” but the true historic 
prose of the matter may be gathered from a chapter 
in Lord William Lennox’s “ Recollections.’’* 
__In our day many people are very apt to complain 
if a train is ten minutes after its time. Had they 
lived in my early days they would really then have 
had much to complain of. I refer to those who tra- 
velled by the mail or stage-coach. First, it was 
necessary to secure a place some days before the day 
of your departure, and half fare had to be paid 
down, which was forfeited in case of non-appearance ; 
then, if the weather was cold, raw, or wet, the 
outside was not a very desirable position, with the 
rain pouring down your neck from the umbrella of 
some neighbour. 
The dinner, though generally very good, was rather 
a scrambling affair, for much time was consumed in 
uncasing oneself from the heavy lumbering driving- 
coat, and recasing oneself. The inside passengers 





* My Recollections from 1806 to 1873. 
Hurst and Blackett. 


By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 


COACHING DAYS. 


were oftentimes much worse off, for the vehicles, 
especially the royal mails, were so small that the 
occupiers appeared trussed like fowls. It was not very 
pleasant to make one of four, the other three con- 
sisting of a stout farmer, rude both in health and 
manners, a fat nurse with a squalling child, and an 
elderly invalid who insisted upon having both win- 
dows up. 

Many hours were wasted in travelling, and the 
expense attending it was great. The day coaches 
usually started at six o’clock in the morning, some- 
times earlier. A journey of a hundred miles would 
occupy about ten hours, the flying coaches doing the 
distance in less time ; and although ona fine summer’s 
day the drive might be pleasant, it was execrable in 
bad weather. Posting, to those who could afford 
to have a good light travelling chariot with four 
horses, was very agreeable; but the expense was 
enormous, for a long journey entailed beds at an 
hotel, and an ordinary one involved a dinner. I have 
before me an old posting book, showing the expenses 
of a journey from London to Kingstown, £67 Os. 6d., 





for two persons and one servant. Now, two first- 
class tickets and one second by rail to Holyhead, 
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three best cabin fares, and refreshments, amount to 
about £9, a sum under the price paid to postboys in 
bygone days. 

Ten miles an hour, including stoppages, was about 
the average posting pace; and the charge for a pair 
of horses, postboy, ostler, and turnpikes, amounted 
to about two shillings a mile. Hence a journey of a 
hundred miles would cost ten pounds; with four 
horses, twenty; in addition to the tax, purchase, wear 
and tear of a travelling carriage, for to make a jour- 
ney in a rattling post-chaise, a sort of dice-box on 
wheels, was a most miserable affair. With regard to 
expenses on the road, good as the accommodation was 
at many posting-houses, and delightful as was the 
sensation of driving up to the door of some rural inn 
whose porch was covered with the sweet-scented 
jessamine, the fragrant honeysuckle, the odorous 
rose, the traveller had to pay for hisluxuries. I will 
suppose that he stopped for dinner, which, if left to 
the landlord, usually consisted of eels dressed ina variety 
of ways, pike, or other fresh-water fish, roast fowl, 
lamb or mutton cutlets, bread, cheese, and celery, for 
which a charge of six or seven shillings per head was 
made. 

If the meal took place after dark, there was an 
additional item of two shillings or half-a-crown for 
wax-lights. Then there was a bottle of fiery sherry 
from the wood, six shillings, or a bottle of fine mili- 
tary port (as a most potent composition was called), 
seven shillings; to the above must be added the 
waiters’ fee of about a shilling a head. Sleeping on 
the road was equally expensive, as it involved tea or 
supper, chambermaid, waiter, and “ boots.”” Break- 
fast, with ham and eggs, three shillings; tea, with a 
few slices of thin bread-and-butter, two shillings ; 
and a bottle of soda-and-brandy eighteenpence. 

There is a cause for grumbling in our day, namely, 
the hasty meals that the railway traveller is compelled 
to put up with, and there can be no doubt that in 
many instances the grievance is ajustone. It too 
often happens that, in consequence of a train being 
behind its time, the ten or twenty minutes is consi- 
derably decreased, and as the hungry victim is 
scalding his throat with hot soup, devouring an indi- 
gestible Melton pork-pie, or enjoying a somewhat 
stale bun, the bell for departure is heard ; but bad as 
that is, the hurried stage-coach dinner of bygone 
times was infinitely worse. 

About two o’clock you drove up to some inn, where 
a bustling waiter informed the passengers that half- 
an-hour was allowed for dinner; but by the time you 
had descended from the outside, and uncased your- 
self of your great-coat, some three or four minutes 
had passed away. Upon entering the room, a huge 
sirloin of beef, or a boiled leg of mutton, with scalding 
greens, and potatoes hot outside and hard within, 
greeted you. As a matter of course the ladies were 
to be helped first, and so more time fled away before 
a plate of raw beef, or underdone mutton, with caper 
sauce, the butter of which reminded one of bill- 
sticker’s paste, was placed before you. 

Then began the demands for a glass of porter, a 
pint of ale, a tumbler of brandy-and-water, which of 
course took the waiter out of the room. In the 
midst of the feast the guard or coachman, sometimes 
both, would make their appearance, to inform the 
ladies and gentlemen that they went no further, and 
begged to be remembered; an announcement which 
was followed by the process of paying them, and the 


finished your meal, it was intimated to you that the 
coach was about to start. Then came the reckoning, 
‘‘Dinner half-a-crown,” ‘‘ Beer sixpence,’’ ‘‘ Please 
to remember the waiter,’ followed by sundry excla- 
mations, ‘‘ Where’s my hat?” ‘That’s my coat,” 
‘Bring me change for half-a-crown”’ (a trifle of 
course was not forthcoming), ‘‘ You forgot my order, 
look sharp, a glass of hot gin-and-water.’’ At this 
moment the landlord would be heard exclaiming, 
“This way, ladies and gentlemen,” when showing 
the passengers of the up-coach, the ‘‘ Regulator,” 
just arrived, into the room about to be vacated by 
those of the -‘“‘Herald,” down-coach. How the 
second arrivals fared will be easily surmised, for 
they had to dine off the joints heated up. 

In rainy weather the thoroughly wet-through 
great-coats, cloaks, and hats produced a damp feeling 
throughout the small ill-ventilated room, which, with 
the smell of dinner, created a most villainous compound 
of odours, not by any means agreeable to the olfac- 
tory sense. A snack at a way-side inn upon home- 
made bread, a good cheese, and a glass of ale was a 
different affair, and a traveller might enjoy that to 
his heart’s content, but the dinners, with few excep- 
tions, were execrable. 

Another annoyance in stage or mail-coach travel- 
ling, was being awoke out of a sound slumber by the 
coachman or guard begging tobe remembered. Of 
course the demand to show your ticket in a railway 
carriage is not very agreeable when dozing or sleep- 
ing, but then itis the work of a minute, whereas the 
paying the coachman and guard required calculation 
as to the distance performed, and entailed the draw- 
ing of one’s purse strings. 

And here I may remark that the stage-coaches 
were not always occupied by bipeds, as will be seen 
by the following statement, which I found in an old 
Scotch newspaper, and by which it appears that 
early in the present century it frequently happened 
that all the places from Edinburgh to Glasgow, 
outside and in, were occupied by early lambs going 
to the Glasgow markets. At that time inside seats 
were sixteen and outside ten shillings, from which 
may be calculated the price of a pound of lamb so 
conveyed. So great was the demand for places that 
the seats had to be secured, and the money paid, 
eight or ten days before the coach started from 
Glasgow to London. 





LEGAL ACUTENESS. 
| Magy oeed lawyer knows that since the withdrawal 


from our law system °f ‘special pleading,” 
and since the power of the judges to ‘‘ amend” has 
been conferred by Act of Parliament, the arena in 
which combats of legal disputation took place has 
been very much narrowed. 

Formerly the most minute error in an indictment 
or record, was a sufficient ground for quashing the 
one, or directing a nonsuit in the other, and we have 
in the old law-books criminal cases where men have 
been acquitted on the ground of the indictment 
charging them with stealing “a field of hay,” 
whereas it was grass they stole, not having been dried 
into hay; of others getting off upon a charge of 
stealing a sheep, which being taken from a butcher's 
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and also a case of larceny of a dog, where it was 
proved that the stolen animal had been docked of 
its tail, and was only part of a dog. In the same 
manner we have on the civil side records of Nisi 
Prius being adjudged null and void, because the 
declaration omitted the words Anno Domini, or the 
“« scientia,”’ %.e., the expression ‘‘ which he well 
knew,” or the plea called the plaintiff ‘“‘ Jones” 
instead of ‘‘ Jonas.”’ 

All these frivolous objections are done away with 
now, and the judge can, at the trial, amend all 
proceedings to an unlimited extent, and counsel have 
to contend against legal deduction in place of con- 
tending against written matter, the former being in 
its very nature (save as it is now mixed up with 
equity) unchangeable. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is room enough 
and to spare, even now, for counsel to win wondrous 
verdicts on behalf of their clients by exercising 
acuteness and ingenuity. Of the moral aspects of the 
cases the reader will form his own conclusions. 

The great Irish advocate Curran was once applied 
to by a humble yeoman who was in much distress 
and difficulty. He had deposited with a neighbour 
£100 to keep for him until he required it. On 
applying some time after for the money, his dis- 
honest friend disclaimed all knowledge of having 
received it. Curran, after abusing the poor farmer 
some time for his carelessness in not taking a receipt, 
advised him to wait a week or two, and then try and 
scrape together a second £100 and deposit it with 
the same neighbour, but to be very careful to take a 
receipt for it. This apparently absurd suggestion was 
followed. The money was with difficulty borrowed, 
deposited with the surprised neighbour, and a 
receipt duly taken. A few weeks after Curran 
instructed his client to demand back his second 
£100, but to retain the receipt. The unsuspecting 
neighbour, knowing he had given a receipt for the 
money, at once handed it back. The depositor had 
now a receipt for £100 in his possession, which very 
soon after, under his sagacious counsel’s advice, he 
produced, threatening legal proceedings if the money 
was not refunded, professing utter ignorance of ever 
having deposited, or received back again, the second 
£100, which his receipt represented. 

We remember an audacious trick in which a 
living ex-judge, then Serjeant B., once obtained a 
verdict for £1,000 on no evidence or materials at all. 
He informed the jury that the case was a short 
undefended one, an action on a bond for £1,000 
given by Messrs. Cubitt, the great builders, for the 
completion of some houses within a certain time, and 
that, there being some mistake in the specification, 
the houses had never been commenced, and the bond 
was therefore forfeited. The learned counsel then 
called for his witness to prove the execution of the 
bond, but again addressing the jury, said that the 
bond (holding up a paper) carried interest at £5 per 
cent., which they would not press for, though it 
amounted to £250, but would go simply for the 
£1,000. This unexpected speech surprised and 
aroused the very excitable Serjeant C., who defended, 
and who immediately started up and said that “ he 
feared they could not contest the bond, it was a mere 
question of interest, and as that had been given up 
they would take a verdict by consent for the £1,000 
without any proof of the bond.’”’ This was done; the 
two serjeants met in the robing roum. ‘ Brother,” 
said Serjeant C., ‘you sold your client nicely!” 
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‘*‘ How so? ”’ quoth Serjeant B.; ‘‘ I’m not accustomed 
to sell my client, though I sometimes sell counsel on 
the opposite side.” ‘‘ But why didn’t you go in for 
the £250 interest ? You must have got it, if you had 
read your bond.” ‘‘We didn’t want to read it.” 
“Why?” “Because we've lostit/” ‘ Why, what 
was the paper you had in yourhand?” ‘Onlya 
blank sheet of foolscap, brother!’? The verdict had 
been taken by consent, and could not be disturbed. 

A nice piece of legal ingenuity of argument oc- 
curred at the Cambridge Assizes a few years since. 
A gentleman was seated in his library one evening, 
in a lonely country house, when, hearing a noise 
outside in his garden, he summoned his servant and 
proceeded after the supposed robbers. In the garden 
they encountered a man pocketing potatoes, and 
called on him to surrender. He refused; a scuffle 
ensued, and in the struggle the servant was mortally 
wounded by the thief, who was subsequently cap- 
tured and tried for the alleged murder. The case 
appeared certainly one of manslaughter or murder. 
The facts were undisputed, but the ingenious chain 
of argument adopted to obtain an acquittal was the 
following. These potatoes which the prisoner was 
pocketing were not proved to have been dug up before 
he took them, and, as a spade was near him, and the 
adjoining earth freshly turned, the presumption was 
they were i the earth, or attached to the freehold, 
when the prisoner came upon them. If this were 
so, they were not the subject of larceny, and prisoner 
was not committing a felony in taking them, but 
only a civil trespass. If so, the master and servant 
had no right to arrest him, and what he did was done 
in self-defence, and was justifiable homicide. On 
this ground he was acquitted, but it certainly ap- 
peared remarkable that the question in the case of 
hanging or of acquittal should depend on the ques- 
tion of a pound or two of potatoes having been dug 
up or not by a particular person. Had the gardener 
dug them up, legally the prisoner would have been 
executed ; as he dug them himself he was acquitted ! 
We ought, however, to add that the law has been 
very considerably altered and amended since the trial 
of the case referred to. 

Many of our readers will remember the strange 
line of defence which the present learned Lord Chief 
Baron Kelly took in the celebrated 'Tawel murder 
case, tried at Aylesbury. ‘The victim had been 
poisoned with prussic acid, and all the facts pointed 
to the prisoner as having administered it. Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, however, elicited from some of the wit- 
nesses that the deceased woman was very fond of 
apples, from others that she had had a present of a 
bushel of apples, and from the doctors called that 
the pips of apples contained this acid. Stringing 
these three facts together, he gravely urged the 
jury to believe that the woman had eaten so many 
apples that she had poisoned herself with the prussic 
acid of the pips! The jury preferred to find the 
prisoner guilty, and he was duly hanged, his counsel 
being honoured with the sobriquet of ‘‘ Apple-pip 
Kelly ”’ for a long time afterwards. 

The late Mr. Justice Byles had a most shrewd and 
ingenious manner of adapting stern and unyield- 
ing facts to the most clever theory of science. We 
recollect the conviction before him at Exeter of a 
lady who was perpetually stealing trifling articles 
from the shops she patronised. Being “called 


upon” for judgment, her counsel argued that she 
** Kleptomania ? ” 


was the victim of Hleptomania. 


NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


asked the judge, in the most innocent manner ; 
‘‘what is kleptomania?’’ ‘A disease, my lord,” 
said her counsel, ‘‘the subject of which is uncon- 
trollably addicted to larceny.” ‘Oh, I see,” said 
the judge; ‘‘ and a disease, sir, which the judges are 
sent on circuit, as physicians, to cure. My prescrip- 
tion on the present occasion is twelve months’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour!” 





NATURAL HISTORY ANECDOTES. 


A DOG THAT DID NOT BARK. 


= NUMERABLE are the instances of intelligence 

shown by our four-footed domestic friends. I will 
relate an anecdote that has come under my observa- 
tion which is extremely interestingin several respects. 
My aunt, who was deaf and dumb, lived several 
years in companionship with a young deaf and dumb 
girl. Their sitting-room opened out on a corridor, 
which terminated, as is the case in most German 
houses, at the entrance from the staircase. The two 
ladies were always accustomed to keep their door 
shut, for they were living quite alone. About ten years 
ago they received a present of a small short-haired 
dog. When Ponto was first installed with them he 
naturally barked whenever he heard any one ringing 
the entrance bell, or coming up the corridor; but 
soon perceiving that the ringing and barking pro- 
duced no effect on his deaf and dumb mistresses, 
who heard neither the one nor the other, he, when- 
ever the bell rang, seized their dress with his teeth, 
and so drew them towards the door. He found that 
it was necessary to pull the lady’s skirt to have the door 
opened. Every time I had paid them a visit for the 
space of two years, whenever intruders or visitors 
arrived, I had always heard Ponto’s bark; but it 
soon altogether ceased. For seven years he neither 
barked nor made any demonstrative sound. He saw 
that it was of no use to do so, whether in the room 
or in the street, whether a stranger or a well-known 
visitor called on his mistresses; and so he remained 
dumb until his death. His attention was, however, 
habitually fixed on the expression of their faces and 
the movement of their hands. 

It seems strange that a dog should thus have broken 
himself of his natural habit and instinct of barking, 
and have subdued all outward manifestations of 
hope or expectation, of fear or joy, in conformity 
with the unusual circumstances around him, and so 
have schooled himself to act in the best manner 
required by the imperfect condition and organisation 
of the human beings with whom he lived. A dog’s 
instinct is surely very nearly allied to reason. 


THE NETTLE. 


It is well known that this pestilent stinging plant 
follows the footsteps of man, or rather more probably 


of the animals that are in his train. Nobody would 
willingly disseminate the nettle, and it seems difficult 
to suppose that men themselves could bear the seeds 
about them. But the animals attendant upon or 
kept by man unquestionably do. Sheep especially, 
as I have frequently noticed, are harbingers of the 
nettle, and they may carry its seeds about in their 
fleeces. As to the instance of the beds of nettle 
observed in some of the present deer-forests of Scot- 
land, it will be found that these deer-forests, so 





called, were formerly sheepwalks. Last year I 
noticed in a pasture near Worcester, which I have 
been cognisant of for many years, the introduction of 
nettles by sheep. Till lately it had been only used 
for the produce of hay, and though horses were fed 
on the aftermath, no sheep were introduced. But 
now, sheep having been turned in; the next year I 
observed numerous tufts of nettles scattered over the 
field. So I have noticed in the Malvern Hills, where 
sheep alone are depastured, that nettles are rampant, 
not only on their sides, but on the very summit of 
the Herefordshire Beacon. Also dogs may carry the 
nettle about, which does not so much attach itself to 
man’s actual residence, as to spots where he has had 
temporary lodgment, or been occasionally, and then 
left the ground to neglect. But there it remains 
with singular tenacity, pointing out where, at some 
time or other, a wandering human footstep or some 
domestic animal has been. It is rather curious, 
therefore, that no botanist should have suspected that 
the nettle is a plant that has been furtively introduced 
into Britain. It may have been brought, perhaps, 
at a very early time, by the first wanderers that 
set foot upon our island; but I do not believe that 
they found it already established. It is certainly a 
sticker, like the American water-weed, which has 
become a curse in our streams and canals; and the 
nettle can never be got rid of from its perennial 
roots, though sharp frosts cut it down to the ground. 
Its dissemination by animals is clearly shown by its 
abounding in rural churchyards, where sheep are 
often placed to graze; and it is in pastures rather 
than in gardens where it becomes so pestiferous, 
and grows so tall. In some sequestered spots I have 
found it growing nearly six feet in height, and 
forming a dense thicket difficult to get through. I 
never saw the nettle in such abundance as within the 
area of Norton Camp, Shropshire, an eminence about 
800 feet high, which it entirely occupied, excluding 
every other plant. Here, no doubt, sheep had some 
time previously been depastured.— Edwin Lees, F.L.S., 
Worcester, in Science Gossip. 


THE VALUE OF SMALL BIRDS IN INDIA. 


The following is from a private letter :—‘“‘Iam sorry 
to say things are not taking a good turn here. In half 
Mysore or so there has been a very good crop, but 
elsewhere the grubs and caterpillars have terribly 
injured the crops. It is a curious thing, every one 
remarks, the absence of birds in the country, even 
little field birds like sparrows. They apparently 
were driven away by the drought, and so now they 
are not here to kill the caterpillars, and while thou- 
sands of acres are untilled, for want of cultivators 
dead and gone, or of plough bullocks, thousands of 
acres that are tilled are fatally blighted, and it may 
be necessary to keep on the relief works perhaps for 
months to come.” 


AN OLD TORTOISE. 


A correspondent at Southport reports the death of 
an old tortoise, well known to many in that town, 
and for about twenty-four years the property of the 
late Mr. Elmes, Promenade, and for the last seven 
years in the possession of the writer. He says: 
—When first we made the acquaintance of ‘ Bob” 
—for so the creature was named—in South- 
port in 1849, he was about six or seven inches 
in length and only a few ounces in weight. The 
day before his death he would be about sixteen 
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to eighteen inches in length, and weighed eighteen- 
and-a-half pounds, having legs as thick as a man’s 
wrist. ‘‘Bob” had long periods of torpidity, and 
for five months before his death had not tasted food 
of any description, losing about three pounds weight 
in that time. Only twice in seven years had he 
fasted so long, but every winter he had about two 
months’ hibernation, when his head and feet were 
drawn within his capacious shell, and he patiently 
awaited the advent of spring. ‘‘ Bob’? was very 
omnivorous as to diet, and when inclined to eat took 
almost anything “ not too hot or too heavy,” but bread 
and milk, lettuce, or dandelions were his favourite 
food. Although not gifted with much intelligence, 
“ Bob” knew his master and the household well, and 
would give them a knowing look when spoken to. 
The kitchen was generally his head-quarters, and he 
always contrived to get his nose as near the fire as 
possible. When on the march he would never will- 
ingly deviate from the direct line, and any impedi- 
ment, such as a chair or table, was unceremoniously 
thrust aside with the greatest ease. On one occasion 
he happened to be in the room where we were having a 
brief siesta, and we were awoke by a peculiar sensa- 
tion, as though the room were vibrating from effects 
of an earthquake. Rubbing our eyes, we sprang 
up, and found our ‘‘ Bob” under the sofa, where, 
having managed to squeeze himself under the frame- 
work at one end, he had raised himself, the sofa, and 
its occupant, and we were gently rocking on the con- 
vexity of his massive shell. Although possessed of 
formidable scissor-like jaws, ‘‘ Bob” was perfectly 
harmless, and never resented anything except with a 
loudish hiss. We fear, but are not certain, that we 
were unwittingly the cause of his unlooked-for death. 
The day before, having noticed that he was on the 
move, we placed him outside on a small grass-plot, 
thinking a little sunshine would thoroughly waken 
him up and give him an appetite, and unfortunately 
he was forgotten and left out all night—a very cold 
one—and though living when discovered next morn- 
ing, he died the same day. 
‘ J. A. Be 





God and the Hight. 


Tuis life has been often compared to a fight— 
’Tis a battle without and within ; 
But then if our motto be ‘‘ God and the right,” 
And we faithfully strive, we shall win ; 
And while we go manfully through it, 
Let us stand to our duty and do it. 


We cannot escape without wounds, to be sure, 
And what others may think of the fray ; 
But for us, let our motive and purpose be pure, 
And then others may think what they may ; 
’Tis we, for ourselves, must go through it— 
Let us stand to our duty and do it. 


The people whom folks call ‘‘the world” may look on 
At the poor execution we make ; 

But God knows the odds that we battle alone, 
And the desperate fronts that we break— 

Though thankless it seem when we view it, 

Let us stand to our duty and do it. 
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We may find honeyed phrases but words, and fair graces 
May the virtue of constancy lack ; 
Folks may call us true friends in sweet tones to our faces, 
And may hint something else at our back— 
Tis bitter, but let them look to it, 
Let us stand to our duty and do it. 


The mainspring of being, strong Hope, may be broke, 
That gave vigour and glory to life ; 
We may shudder and shrink at the terrible stroke, 
At the sweep of the severing knife ; 
*T will be well when at last we review it; 
Let us stand to our duty and do it. 


Our light may be quenched, and away through the murk 
We see nothing to gain by the fight— 
What matter although we see nothing but work, 
Let us do it because it is right, 
And stoutly and sternly go through it; 
Let us stand to our duty and do it. 


When love to our fellows enlarges our heart, 
And conscience at peace makes us bold, 
The furnace can touch but the earthiest part, 
The heart can lose none of its gold : 
When we know all we never shall rue it ; 
Let us stand to our duty and do it. 


When we trust the wise Father, who sees every jot, 
And who shapes for the best all our ways, 
Our work is His work—we shall stand in our lot, 
And we'll rest at the end of the days ; 
And sure that He’ll see us right through it, 
Let us stand to our duty and do it. 


Durrie Farm, Campbeltown. J. HUIE. 





PMarieties. 


British Association At Dusiin.—The forty-eighth annual 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science commences on Wednesday, the 14th instant, at Dublin. 
The President of the year is William Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S., 
and the Vice-Presidents the Lord Mayor of Dublin, the Provost 
of Trinity College, the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Enniskillen, 
F.R.s., Lord Rosse, F.Rr.s., Lord O’Hagan, M.R.I.A., and 
Professor G. A. Stokes, Sec. R.s. The Association has not met 
at Dublin since 1857, a previous meeting having been in 1835. 
On both occasions Dr. Lloyd, Provost of Trinity, was President. 
Dublin was the fifth city where the Association met, the 
earliest meetings having been held at York, 1831; Oxford, 
1832 ; Cambridge, 1833 ; and Edinburgh, 1834. Three meet- 
ings, at intervals of about twenty years, have been held at these 
cities, and also three at Liverpool, Birmingham, and Glasgow. 
The Dublin meeting of 1878 will be the sixth held in Ireland, 
the previous meetings having been in 1835, Dublin; 1843, 
Cork ; 1852, Belfast ; 1857, Dublin ; 1874, Belfast. 


Sream Locomorrves.—Miss Anna T. Gurney claims the 
honour of very early application of steam to road travelling for 
her father, the late Sir Goldsworthy Gurney. ‘‘There is a 
pamphlet in the British Museum Library, entered in the cata- 
logue, Press Mark 8,708, c. 1, entitled, ‘Mr. Goldsworthy 
Gurney’s Account of the Invention of the Steam Jet, or Blast, 
and its Application to Steamboats and Locomotive Engines, 
printed in 1859,’ in which will be found a history of my father’s 
steam-carriages, and why he retired from the subject; with 
references to Parliamentary blue-books and other sources for 
further information. This pamphlet may also be seen at the 
Patent Office Museum, South Kensington, where admittance is 
free to the public ; and at this exhibition, near to the original 
steam-engine (invented by Watt), is a picture of my father’s 
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steam-carriage, as it —— at Hounslow, on its return from 
the noted London to Bath journey of July 28, 1829—the first 
journey of long distance and with maintained high speed ever 
made by any locomotive. My fatheris seen guiding the steam- 
carriage ; his brother, Mr. Thomas Gurney, by his side, and a 
Mr. Stone, or Bailey (I forget which), attending to the fire. 
The steam-carriage is drawing an open barouche, on the driving- 
box of which are Lieut.-Col. Sir Charles Dance and his two 
little sons ; in the barouche are Lady Dance, Lady Gordon, Sir 
Willoughby Gordon (then Quartermaster-General), and the Duke 
of Wellington.” 


SNAKE CuHarminc.—I was measuring the Temple of Edfoll, 
when I saw a peculiarly venomous serpent come out of its hole, 
whilst an Arab boy who stood by fixed his eye steadily on it the 
moment he saw it, the reptile fixing his eye on him. The lad 
began waving his hands gently up and down, humming a pecu- 
liar tune in a low, monotonous tone. The serpent seemed to be 
charmed, and lay perfectly still, listening +o and keeping its 
eyes attentively on the boy, who, finding that he had charmed 
it, was about to secure it ; but at this I was so horrified that I 
took up a large stone and killed the reptile. The boy was very 
angry, and assailed me with violent gestures and imprecations, 
at which I laughed heartily. I afterwards learned that he was 
the son of a serpent-charmer, and was collecting these reptiles 
for his father.—Sir John Rennie’s Autobiography. 


THE AMERICAN Buiicut (Aphis lanégera) frequently proves 
very destructive to fruit-trees, and more particularly to our 
finest winter apple, the Ribston Pippin. More than thirty years 
ago, a Mr. McHardy (at that time gardener to John Grant, Esq., 
of Kilgraston) having observed, during the progress of this 
insect over the garden under his charge, that the Jargonelle 
pear uniformly escaped being attacked by it, it occurred to him 
that by grafting the Ribston Pippin apples upon stocks of the 
Jargonelle pear, the influence by which the latter appeared to 
resist the attacks of the Aphis might be imparted to the apple. 
He accordingly made the experiment, and the result not only 
answered Mr. McHardy’s expectations with regard to the health 
of the wood, but in the improvement of the fruit, both as to size 
and flavour. Specimens of the wood and fruit from a tree suf- 
fering from the attacks of the Aphis, and from a grafted tree, 
presented a remarkable contrast, and afforded the most con- 
vincing evidence of the beneficial effects of the system pursued, 
and which the experience of successive seasons has fully con- 
firmed. 

SPINDLE-TREE (Enonymus Europceus).—Passing a splendid 
specimen of this tree (commonly called spindle, or skewerwood) 
a short time ago, I cut a branch laden with the lovely berries to 
carry home. Circumstances detained me from my lodgings till 
late that night; so, not wishing to trouble my landlady at so 
unseasonable an hour, I looked about for some receptacle large 
enough to receive my treasure. Nothing presented but the ewer 
on the wash-stand, and into this the stem was at once inserted. 
I thought to myself that the rain-water, having become very 
low from a long drought, and, in consequence, having a far 
from pleasant odour, could not be hurt by the plant. Next 
morning my surprise was great to find the spindle had acted as 
a disinfectant ; all disagreeable smell was gone from the water, 
and a pleasant, though not easily described, scent was substi- 
tuted. Thinking some accident must have caused the change, 
I tried my branch in two more supplies from the nearly empty 
waterbutt, with the same success ; and as I have never seen any 
notice of the shrub possessing this quality, I think others may 
find it interesting, even should they have no need or oppor- 
tunity to prove its virtues as a deodorizer, if not a disinfectant. 

Crewkerne, Somerset. E. A. 


NewrTon’s PHILosopHicaL CREED.—No man was ever more 
intimately and profoundly conversant with the subject of mat- 
ter and motion than Sir Isaac Newton. The intellect which 
grasped the idea of the primary force which rules the move- 
ments of all bodies of the universe, which measured it and 
discovered its laws, was capable, beyond that of any other 
man, of realising the constitution of force in the abstract, and 
the extent and modes of its operation. Yet that intellect 
utterly rejected the conception of force as dependent upon 
matter, or as independent of the will and action of God. On 
the contrary, Newton’s contemplation of matter and force, sus- 
tained throughout the composition of the most wonderful of 
all mathematical works, the “ Principia,” in which he revealed 
and demonstrated his discoveries, led him to close it by a formal 
and solemn acknowledgment of the creation and conservation of 
the universe by the will and power of an Almighty personal 
Being. Contrast his profession of his philosophical creed with 
the poor materialism which would banish from philosophy and 





science all consideration of final causes, or of God :—“ Thig 
admirably beautiful structure of sun, planets, and comets, could 
not have originated except in the wisdom and sovereignty of 
an intelligent and powerful Being. He rules all things, not as 
the soul of the world, but as the Lord of all. He is eterna] 
and infinite, omnipotent and omniscient ; that is, His duration 
is from eternity to eternity, and His presence from infinit 

to infinity. He governs all things, and has knowledge of all 
things that are done or can be done. He is not eternity and 
infinity, but eternal and infinite. He is not duration and 
space, but He is ever, and is present everywhere. We know 
Him only by means of His properties and attributes, and by 
means of the supremely wise and infinite constructions of the 
world and their final causes ; we admire Him for His perfection ; 
we venerate and worship Him for His sovereignty. For we 
worship Him as His servants ; and a God without:sovereignty, 
providence, and final causes, is nothing else than fate and 
nature. From a blind metaphysical necessity which, of course, 
is the same always and everywhere, no variety could originate, 
The whole diversity of created things in regard to places and 
times could have its origin only in the ideas and the will of a 
necessarily existing Being.” 


FoLK-LORE.—A ‘‘Folk-lore Society” has been formed for 
the purpose of preserving the fast-fading relics of our popular 
fictions and traditions, legendary ballads, local proverbial 
sayings, superstitions, and old customs. According to the 
prospectus the new society ‘‘ will gather together the folk-lore 
articles scattered throughout English literature, and such com- 
munications on the same subject as may be forwarded direct to 
the society, and select therefrom articles of special interest for 
publication by the society ; and, as opportunities offer, it will 
print such accounts of the folk-lore oF the colonies, and also of 
other countries, as may serve to illustrate and explain that of 
our own.” 


GRAPES OF IRISH CuLTURE.—A bunch of grapes of the Gros 
Guillaume variety, 23lb. 50z. in weight, 24in. long, and 22in. 
across the shoulders, was last season exhibited at Mr. Nobles’s 
fruiterer, Dublin. This, we believe, is the heaviest bunch of 
black grapes ever known in Ireland. The grower was Mr. 
Roberts, gardener to the Countess of Charleville, Charleville 
Forest, Tullamore, King’s County. 


GERMAN PEnsIons.— The late German Minister of Finance, 
Camphausen, will receive about the highest pension which has 
ever been granted toa Prussian official. His income, while in 


office, stood at 36,000 marks. According to the Law of Pension, 
his term of forty-five years’ occupation in State service, dating 
from his entry as ‘‘ Referendar,” entitles him to a pension of 
16,500 marks, or a little more than £800. 


AMERICAN PROTEST AGAINST GAMBLING.—The Society for 
the Prevention of Crime makes the following appeal to the 
citizens of the State to unite with them in protesting against 
the Bill now before the New York Legislature, providing for 
the amendment of the pool-law of last year so as to allow pool- 
selling at race-courses. ‘‘The Society for the Prevention of 
Crime desires respectfully to call the attention of the public to 
the effort now being made by an interested portion of the com- 
munity in behalf of the legalisation of gambling. It is well 
understood in every civilised State that few vices are more de- 
structive to the public interest than this. It dissipates fortunes, 
tempts to dishonesty and fraud, excites the evil passions, and 
leads to idleness and thriftlessness, It is argued that pool- 
selling at horse-races is necessary to promote the raising and 
maintaining of the best breeds of horses. Even if the argument 
is a correct one, is it well to ruin the breed of young men in 
order to improve the breed of horses? Are horses of more value 
than men? But the argument itself is false. The best horses 
are not those that run the fastest. The best horses are those 
that are the most serviceable in the ordinary uses to which 
horses are put, and they are not the product of the race-course. 
The demand for such will naturally stimulate their production. 
It is mainly the few who amuse themselves with fast horses as 
an expensive luxury who will be benefited by the gambling of 
the race-course. Are we ready to bow to the will of these few, 
and give legal sanction to a ruinous vice? Make gambling 
respectable at Jerome Park, and you will have it respectable at 
Saratoga, and in every gambling den in New York. We ask 
our re alge Teel to protest with us against this bold endeavour 
to destroy our youth and undermine the foundations of society. 
The sporting characters of the community are not safe guides in 
legislation.’ 





